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against receiving into the city the wooden
horse left by the Greeks, and how Apollo,
to punish him, sent two huge serpents who
attacked the priest and his two sons. The
artist who made this statue has chosen to por-
tray the moment of fiercest struggle, and
thus there is something horrible about it,
But the figures are so accurate anatomically,
the passion and the pain shown on the faces
and in the straining muscles are so real, that
the group must rank with the great works
of art of antiquity which have come down
to us. No less a critic than Goethe held that
the older son, the one to the left of the
father, is not in pain, but is simply hor-
rified at what he sees his father and his
brother suffering, and that he is about to
push off the coils of the serpent and stand
free.

Between 1863 and 1867 French archae-
ologists were exploring the site of an ancient
town on the island of Samothrace, in the
Aegean. They found vaiious objects of in-
terest, but the greatest find of all was the
statue which is called the Nike, or Winged
Victory, of Samothrace, which is now in the
Louvre. This statue is in a sadly mutilated
condition; the head is gone, the arms are
gone, the drapery is chipped. And yet it
ranks with the Venus de Milo, and other of
the most beautiful and famous works of
art. Study the sketch of the statue given
here. Even in this form there is enough to
make clear to us the reason for its ranking
by the critics. Notice the wonderful poise;
the lift of the wings, the sweep of tho
draperies. It gives one a feeling of lightness,
almost of the ability to fly, just to look at
it. Nike? or Victoria, as the Romans called
her, was the goddess of victory, and this
statue was set up by the Greek ruler Demet-
rius in 306 B, a, after he had defeated the
the king of Egypt in battle.

After the time of the great sculptor
Praxiteles a group of sculptors grew up, who,
from the type of subjects in which they de-
lighted, were baown as the Pathetic School.
The Laocoon was a product of this school,
as was also another famous statue which is
preserved in Florence, and which is probably
the work of a pupil of Praxiteles, This is
the Niole and Set CMdren. Nlobe was the
wife of the king of Thebes and the mother
of six beantif ui daughters and six handsome
sons, of whom she was very proud, In near
pride she boasfced $t&t she was superior to

Leto, the mother of Apollo and Diana, who
had but the two children. Moved to wrath,
Apollo and Diana let fly their arrows at the
children of Mobe and killed them one after
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another. Finally only the youngest daughter
remained. The statue shows Niobe in an
agony of grief, trying to shield this last child
from death. The story goes that she was
unsuccessful, and that Jupiter, In pity for
her grief, changed her into a stone which
shed tears.
Italy. The history of sculpture in Italy
is only a continuance of its story in Greece.
It was Greek art, produced by Greek work-
men that adorned the palaces of the emper-
ors; and the Roman sculptors, in so far as
they had any independent existence, can only
claim to have impoverished the ideal they re-
ceived from Greece. Many of the best-known
statues in existence were produced in the
Graeco-Koman period; such aare the Borghese
Gladiator, in the Louvre, the Vevms de Medi*
cij at Florence, and the Farnese Hercules, at?
Naples* IVom the time of Hadrian (A. D.
138), art rapidly declined, and this debased
Roman wa& the only style employed in Italy